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ADVERTISEMENT: 


T HE hiſtory of this Farce is as fol- 
| lows: the Author, a gentleman of Dub- 
lin, intimately acquainted with Mr. Colman, 
tranſmitted it to his friend for tepreſentation 
on the ſtage of Covent-Garden. The pers 
formance was accordingly attempted, and the 
copy diſpoſed of to a bookſeller; but the pubs 
lic having given it a moſt unfavourable: recep- 
tion, it was withdrawn from the preſs as well 
as the ſtage, till the receipt of a letter, an 
extract of which (that does honour to the 
writer) is here ſubjoined, as the beſt apology 
for the preſent publication. The Author will 
at leaſt appear to have the merit of receiving 
his ſentence with a good grace and a manly 
ſpirit; nor will he be thought to arraign the 
deciſion of the public, while he leaves it to the 
reader to determine for himſelf, whether he 
has not been too faſtidious a ſpectator. 
Some have aſcribed theſe ſcenes to Mr. Col- 
man; and if any of thoſe perſons meant to 
gratify their ſpleen by reputing him the writer 
of an unſucceſsful piece, they may now indulge 
their feelings ſtill farther, by ſuppoſing. him 
capable of inſeribing that piece in the moſt 
Hattering terms to himſelf, thereby exhibiting 
to the world, in one inſtance, a complication 
of fear, vanity, and impoſture, 


But he, convinc d that all but Truth muſt die, 
Leaves to its own mortality the Lie, 
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1 3 Dublin, Feb. 6, 1772. 
Lob or five Engliſh mails having been de- 
F layed by contrary winds, fo as to come in all 
together, have occaſioned me to receive my dear 


Mr. Colman's letter of the 28th, only” this day.— 


T-find by it that I have been unfortunate, but in- 
deed I cannot ſay I am much aſhamed of being ſo. 
So conſiderable a ſnare of the piece was Meltere's, 
that, without any vanity, I may be allowed to think 
it could not deſerve, nor would it have received ſo 


very violent a treatment, if the audience had been 


totally diſpaſſionate. | 
That an unexperienced Author ſhould have been 
unſucceſsful in a firſt attempt of this kind, in ſuch 
difficult or rather unaccountable times as the pre- 
ſent, is by no means extraordinary: my defeat, 
thetefore, has not greatly moved me; but that you, 
my dear kind Sir, ſhould have ſuffered ſo much 
anxiety on my account—that the buſineſs of your 
theatre ſhould have met with ſuch a baulk—thac 
ſoch excellent actors ſhould, through my means, 
have ſuſtained marks of diſapprobation from the 
ublic—all this indeed diftreſſes me to a very great 
TI Your extraordinary friendlineſs in having 
made this Farce fo very ſtrong I ſhall never forget; 
your taking the trouble of introducing it by a pro- 
logue of your own writing; all your care and ſoli- 
citude of every kind for this poor unfortunate 


Bantling, account very naturally for the ſuppolition 


you tell me of, that it was your own. Thoſe who 
could pay you ſo bad a compliment as to think you 
the author of a faulty unſucceſsful piece, had cer- 
tainly, from every conſideration but its intrinſic 

- OR weakneſs, 
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weakneſs, reaſon ſufficient to form ſuch a judgment; 
for had it been your own you could not poſſibly in 
any reſpect have been kinder to it. For ſuch obli- 
gations all thanks are poor: 1 ſhall, therefore, offer 
none, but only aſſure you molt ſolemnly and truly, 
that through my whole life the ſenſe of them ſh.ll 
never leave my m:nd,. 1 
l am exceedingly uneaſy at this report, I have juſt 
been mentioning, of your being yourſelf the writer 
of the Farce in queſtion: if you ſhould find this idea 
to keep poſſeſſion of the minds of any conſiderable 
number of people, I beg you will take the natural 
and proper means to undeceive them, by diſcloſing 
the real Author's name, and ſhowing my on copy 
to all your acquaintance.— Il am much of your 
mind that while you were employed in amputating 
An Hour before Marriage, you were too tender; it 
you had pruned it more cloſely, its fate might not 
have bren ſo ſevere : I would, therefore, my dear 
Sir, if any thing of mine ſhould hereafter appear 
worth your meddling with at all, wiſh you to treat 
it with more freedom—to retrench, add, or alter in 
every ſhape with entire confidence, and never ſup- 
poſe it poſſible that I can fail of approving hat 
you have done, | 

Since your letter of the 14th laſt month, I have 
wrote to you twice : the former of my letters I 
incloſed to a friend, who I ſuppoſe ſent ir ſafe; the 
latter went by poſt directly to yourſelf, and was 
dated the 2gth.—[n this laſt, I ſent you, in ſanguine 
expectation of my Farce {uccecding, ſome lines, by 
which I 1nſcribed it to you; but it is highly pro- 
bable you will not chuſe that your name thould ap- 
pear before an unſucceſsful piece : in this reſpect 
pray uſe your own diſcretion. As to Johnſton, no 
doubt, it would be both abſurd and unfair to think 
of tying him to an agreement which had been en- 
tered into with hopes that were atterwards fruſ- 


A 2 trated: 


{ #1 )] I 
trated: however, as even danmation raiſes ſome 
curioſity, I ſuppoſe he has thought it worth while 
to publiſh the thing. All this little matter I am 
well convinced you have managed much better 
than I could have done, were I upon the ſpot: 
When will I ceaſe to trouble you? ufo 

'As I know your health has been for ſome time 
paſt in a very delicate ſtate, I am fearful this check, 
and the difappointment your friendſhip made you 
feel for me, have affected it : for God's ſake, my 
dear Sir, don't entertain a thought of me that may 
make you an jnſtant uneaſy : I have entirely ſettled 
my mind about the matter: and my not being on 
the ſpot has made it ſtrike me much leſs diſagree- 
a bly than it might otherwiſe have done. I can 
with truth aſſure you, that all my vexation is on your 
account. Pray make all the excuſes you can think 
of for me to the performers, and aſſure them 1 
would not for any conſideration have wiſhed ſo un- 
pleaſing a thing to have happened to them, if I 
could poſſibly baye foreſeen the event of that un · 
fortunate. Saturday. „„ ans Cf 
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AS 
A CHEARFUL (THO' TRIFLING)/ TRIBUTE 
OF RESPECT 
TO ELEGANT TALENTS; 
a 
A sINcERE MARK 
OF ESTEEM 
FOR EXCELLENT QUALITIES; 
| | AND As 
AN AFFECTIONATE PLEDGE 
| OF FRIENDSHIP 
FOR A PERFECTLY AMIABLE CHARACTER; 


THIS PIECE 
IS INSCRIBED TO 
GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ; 


BY 
HIS MOST OBLIGED, 


Ja +, THE AUTHOR. 


MeLIEREs Marriage 'Force has furniſhed not 
only the general deſign of this piece, but 
the ſubſtance of two or three entire ſcenes. As 
much of that excellent original has been preſerved, 
as the adapting of the ſubject to Engliſh manners 
would permit; and little more b been added 
chan was neceſſary to the conſtruction of a Fable, 
that of the French 9 being ſo naked as 
hardly to deſerve the name. 


The ſituations in this petite- -piece of Moliere 
appeared humorous and theattical; which (joined 
to the equally material circumſtance of its having 
never yet having been brought on our ſtage) was 
the motive of the preſent attempt. 
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Spoken by Mr. WOOD WAR ia the Charscder 
d thao of Ha. 8 | pes 
Written by Mr. COLM AN. . 


N | | "0 

BE HO L D, ye Critics of this claſſic age, kd | 
The only relic of the ancient Stage 

In Greece no player try'd the arduous taſk, 

Of afting Love, Grief, Rage, —without a maſt; 

On Vizors fram d of canvas; braſs, and wopd, . _ 


* L 1 : 


Hum-urs and Paſſions ready-painted flood; * 


of» 


Actors, from Nature borrowing no grace, 
By Rouge, like modern Ladies, form'd the face. 
Lais without a lootb could charm the. beaux, ... _ 
Ammon might /quint, and Venus want a noſe. 
Poor Harlequin, h maſt d, like theſe once ſpoke, 
And France and Italy admir d each joke: 
But round: head England, —all things who curtailt, 
Who cuts off; Monarchs beads and borſes tail. - _ + 
By Malice led, by Rage and Envy flung, | 
Put in my mouth a gag, and ty'd my tongue. 
Zet Dll remonſtrate—Tll unfold my caſe— 
Yes, I will ſpeak—nay mote, Pl ſhew my face. 
(Puſhes up his maſk, 
Hark, a purſuit !—the Critics in full cry] 3 
No Miniſter is half ſo maul d as I: | 
Nay, plaſter'd on poſts, tho they often announce me, 
Even Managers doubt if they ſhow'd not renounce me. 
Yet *tis I give a ⁊eſt to their comedy ſcenes, 
1 bold up the tail of their tragtdy.queens : | 
Without my caprioles, whims, and frolics to tempt ye, 
Pit and boxes are thin, and the galleries empty ! 
Then, Sirs, let me claim—and claim by old right, 
The rear of each play, the fag-end of each night ! 
What] 


* 


PROLOGUE. 


What ! diſcard me for fatces on folly and vice, 
| Compos'd by themſelves—and retail'd at half price 
Our Poet to-night— Arrab, Foys, a dear Honey |! 
Comes from Ireland to pocket your ſweet Britiſh money: 
| Nay, brings in a Scotſman —becauſe tis the faſhion 
To feaſt at it expence of a neighbouring nation. 
But ince after Plays there ſbou d come Pantomime, 
Or Opera ſhou'd ſquall—a plain Farce is a crime: 
So, bowever, with plot, wit, and bumour be cram it, 
J. Harlequin, humbly beſeech you to damn it. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


5 Stanley, 5 | | Mr. YaTzs. | 
Sir Andrew Melville, Mr. SyuTER. 
'Tardy, © | Mr. WoopwasD. 
Elwood, Mr. Waovonrov. 
Miſs Melville, Mrs. Marrocks. 
A Servant. 
SCENE, London. 


Time, the fame with that of the repreſentation, 
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| SCENE. The Pak. 
STANLEY and ELWOOD meeting. 
Stanley, 


in England! | 
" Ely. My good friend, how do you ?—Afﬀter a 
long abſence from home, what pleaſure is the 
even in ſeeing a face that one has known; but how 
much more in meeting again thoſe whom one loves 
and eſteems. 


EK: WOOd, my old acquaintance !—Elwood | 


Stan. I am tejoiced to ſee you ſafe return'd, - 


and in ſuch health and ſpirits— But I 
hardly look'd for you ſo ſoon: I proteſt I 
thought you till in the Eaſt Indies, 

w. And there I ſhould have been fill, but 
that my wiſhes were moderate, and my foridneſy 
for my native country mich more prevalent than 
my, ambition, Dear England !—May I periſh, 
Stanley, if I wou'dn't rather enjoy a mere compe- 


tency here, than a principality on the banks of the 


EP B Stan. 
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2 An HOUR here MARRIAGE, 


Stan, Happy would it be for many there and 
ere too, if your way of thinking was a little more 
peed, I hope, however, you have brought 
ome ſomething not very inconſiderable from this 
country overflowing with diamonds and ingots.— 
Eh, George ? 
El. About five and twenty thouſand pounds 

If I had left my honour and my heart behind me 
here, I might with eaſe, in my ſeven years abſence, 
have made twice as much. Now I have told this 
to no one but you, Mr. Stanley ; and you muſt be 
ſo kind as not to mention it. ä 

Stan. Not mention your having brought home 
this ſum of money! —And pray why keep the 
matter a ſecret, George? 

Elw. My reaſon's a whimſical one; I'Il explain 
it to you in as few words as | can For ſome time 
before | left England, I had contracted a ſtrong 
attachment to a young creature of about ſeventeen, 
but whoſe ſenſe and accompliſhments were infi- 
nitely beyond her years. | ; 

Stan. Oh! infinitely to be ſure!—Well ! 

Eko. This ſweet girl, I had reaſon to imagine, 
returned my affection; ſo I made propoſals for her 
to her mother; but they were rejected on account of 
my having hardly any fortune, and the daughter 
on her ſide but a very trifling one—W hat do you 

ſuppoſe I did on this occaſion * | 45 | 
Stan. Ran away with her, to be ſure. 

El. Ran away by myſelf, and left her behind 
me. By a little intereſt I obtained an employment 
in the Eaſt Indies; and without taking leave (for 
3 might have overthrown all my reſolution) ſet 

8 1 | 

Stan. Without taking leave! * 

Elio. Without taking leave any other ways than 
by a letter, the contents of which were to this pur- 
poſe : © That I was going to endeavour to 2 

| | | what 


A F AR CE. — 
« what [if ſhe ſtill continued favourably inclined 
« to me) might remove all objections to our 
« union; that however, as I wiſhed for no other 
« ſecurity than her affections, I could not think 
e of putting the ſlighteſt conſtraint upon her, and 
« whatever manner ſhe might act in, I ſhould 
&« never think I had a right to complain.” 
Stan. Well; and what has happened ſince, pray? 
Ew. I have heard from her frequently; but 
when I wrote, never acquainted her with my ſuc- 
ceſs.— When I have learned whether ſhe is in town 
or in the country, I ſhall inform her of my arrival, 
and tell her 1 am come home pennyleſs—If ſhe 
accepts me on thoſe terms I am ſure of gaining a 
deſerving heart; if otherwiſe, I eſcape an union - 
with an unworthy one—But if I can anſwer for 
any thing, I can for her behaviour; for I would 
doubt my exiſtence almoſt as ſoon as I would her 
affection. | 
Stan. I underſtand what you'd be at: your 
thoughts are all turned upon wedlock, and now 
you want to have my opinion whether you ought 
to marry this young lady or not? | 
El. No ſuch thing, upon my hogour—1 know 
very well what I have to 00. | 6, 
Stan. No ſuch thing !—that's very extraordi- 
nary—What you have been mentioning, purs me 
in mind, however, of a buſineſs which I ſhould be 
lad to impart to you. You are a young man, 
Elwood; yet you have ſome experience and very 
2 ſenſe : now there is a certain affair in which l 
ve need of your advice. 2), 
Ekvy. Of my advice, Sir | | 
Stan, Yes, of your advice—A thing too of the 
utmoſt conſequence it is. —Stay—lsn't that Tardy 


the lawyer? Mr. Tardy !—Mr. Tardy |— 
B 2 Enter 


4 A HOUR Seſere MARRIAGE, 
| Enter Tardy, 48 | 
Tar. Mr. Stanley, your ſervant What now, 
Mr. Stanley ?— | | N 
Stan. Are the writings finiſhed at laſt, Mr, 
Tardy? | 20 | 
Tar. In truth, I apprehend not—Your are in 
ſuch a hurry, Mr. Stanley 
Stan. Hurry! I have been waiting your time 
and dancing attendance—and theſe are ſuch kind 
of things, you know, as require ſpeed, 
Tar. Speed is the bane of all buſineſs, Mr, 
Stanley—The law knows of no ſuch term. But 
you : ſhall be ſatisfied : Come along with me :— 
there are, I think, but a few blanks to be filled u 
in your parchments—You may ſee them . 
Stan. I attend you Elwood, you'll give me 
leave for an inſtant— I'll return to you imme- 
diate 7. [Exit Stanley and Tardy. 
Eliv. It's granted If I could but ſee my dear 
Fanny now-—Let me conſider— How ſhall I find 
out whether ſhe is in town or country? — To en- 
quire from Mrs. Williams her friend and mine !— 
Ay—Odfo—Sir Andrew Melville, my Fanny's 
brother here Then it's more than probable ſhe's 
in London tool ſee he recollects me—Now for a 
trial of the. friendſhip he ſo warmly profeſs'd for 
me. | | * vor 1 


Exner Sir Andrew Melville. 

Sir A. Gud troth it is he!—lt is Elwood himſelf. 
Comes up and ſhakes Elwood by the hand.) Well, 
my dear fellow, how do you ?—how long re- 


turn'd ?—abounding, ſwimming in riches? Eh! 


Ekv, Your queſtions come rather quick; upon 
one another: I can't anſwer em all in a breath, 
But II thank you heartily for the ſatisfaction you 
expreſs at my ſafe return; it would be treaſon to 

; friendſhip 
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friend(bip to entertain. the ſighteſt doubt of your 


ſincerity. | i) gy 164 
Sir A. Of my ſincerity, George doubt of my 
ſincerity Had you landed here as naked and 
unſophiſticated as the tatter'd madman in King 
Lear, or as Robinſon Cruſoe on his iſland; my 
reception of you would not be a whit the leſs warm 
or cordial, Not a whit 1 affure you, (Shaking 
Elwood by the band.) 17 v8 
Ekv. I am thotoughly convinced of it We 
are old acquaintance z very old acquaintance, Sir 
Andrew. 
Sir A. Acquaintance Friends !—friends, El- 
wood !—The long eſtabliſhed friendſhip, the early 
and cloſe intimacy that has ſubſiſted between us 
from our very childhood, can leave you no room. 
to doybt—— fun Sc 17 
Eky. The reality of what you profeſs ?—No, 
certainly, 1 nA 1 | 
Sir A. No, ſurely Does the man deſerve to 


live, Elwood, who will deſert his friend on that 


very account, which ſhould attach him the more 
ſtrongly to him becauſe he is in want of his 


aſſiſtance? 


Elus. It is but too common a character.. 

Sir 4. The villain who could be capable of fuck 
baſeneſs, merits what is worſe than death=-ever- 
laſting contempt and, infamy— But let's —_ 
the ſuoject for a more pleaſing one din'd 


other day with Spelman, our old ſchool-fellow, who 


went to the Eaſt Indies a little before you, and is 
Juſt return'd. He has made a noble hand of it; 
brought over to the tune of thirty thouſand pounds, 


and there's near as much to fallow him We'll ſee 


him cut a figure Spelman will blaze: —a red 
ribbon is the leaſt thing he can look to, and. that 


ſoon—Sixty thouſand.— A pretty round ſum 


Has 


6 An HOUR Bere MARRIAGE, 


Has the Pactolian tide flowed in as rn 

* you, George ? | 
Elo. Not quite. ? 

Sir A. Not quite!—Oh! well, nearly I hope— 
Fifty thouſand, perhaps. | 
Eko. You are above the mark. | 

Sir A. Oh! Forty then? | 

Ew. {Shakes his bead.) 

Sir A. Thirty ? 

 Etw. (Shakes bis head again.) 

Sir A. Twenty? 

Ew. (Still ſhakes his head. ) 

Sir A, What the devil! Five ?—T wo: — 

One P 
EZ. (Still ſhakes his head.) 

Sir A. What? and have you not brought home 
then even one poor ſingle ſolitary thouſand with 
you, Mr. Elwood ? 

Elw. No, Sir Andrew. Would you 100 the 
hiſtory of my voyage? I went away from hence 
little better than nothing, and am returned hither 
ſomewhat worſe than. nothing.— That is the full 


and true account of my ee 5 


dious you ſee. 

Sir A. Compendious do you call it WTes, 
damn it, 15 07mg indeed :—compendious 
with a witneſs !—Why, Mr. Elwood! this is ex- 

traordinary, very extraordinary, I proteſt:—and I 
am heartily ſorry you have had no better ſucceſs, — 
1 pity your caſe moſt fincerely, I affure you, Mr, 
Elwood. 

Ew. My caſe is e but I have a good 
heart ſtill, however—I am not deſtitute of friends 
Some very ſincere friends I have, among whom 
you ſtand foremoſt, Sir Andrew. And does the 
man deſerve to live who will deſert his friend, be- 
cauſe he is in want of his aſſiſtance ? , 
4321 | | a 


Sir A. Deſerve to live- Oh, you are too hard, 
Mr. Elwood. A man who ſhould act ſo, would 
be wrong to be ſure. | 

Eko. Wrong !— You ſpeak of it in too ſlight 
terms—T he villain who could be capable of ſuch 
baſeneſs, merits. what is worſe than death—ever- 
laſting contempt and infamy. 
Sir A. Pooh, pooh !—you are too warm too 
warm indeed Lou don't conſider that a perſon 
may have the beſt inclinations in the world, and 
not the power. Now for inſtance—l got a thing 
the other day for one of my- tenant's ſons who 


ſerved me in my laſt election, and might diſſerve 


me in my next. I obtained ſince that another 
ſmall matter for my footman—a fellow who had 
very convenient talents,—And after ſuch recent 
obligations, you muſt be ſenſible, Mr. Elwood, 
that I can't have the face to aſk any further favours 
at preſent. | 

El. Your intereſt and connections are, how- 
ever, it ſeems, of merit enough to obtain ſome- 
thing. HP 

Sir A. Hardly—hardly, I proteſt—very trifling, 
I aflure you—I really wiſh I could ſerve a geatle- 
man as you are, with whom I have had an acquaint- 
ance of ſome ſtanding. | | 

Ely. Acquaintance!—T thought I heard you 
talk juſt now of the long eſtabliſh'd friendſhip, 
the early and cloſe intimacy that had ſubſiſted 
between us. | | 

Sir A. Early, cloſe intimacy Did I fay fo ? 
No—Mr. Elwood No-! believe you miſtake. - 

Elw. Perhaps ſo—lI thought you ſaid ſomething 
like thoſe words; and I thought too that that inti- 
macy had been of about twenty years ſtanding — 
Since our very childhood, Sir Andrew, 


3 9 
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Sir A. Our acquaintance of twenty years ſtand- 
ing did not imagine it had been ſo long—your 
memory ſerves you better than mine does me. 
Ew. I think I eanperceive as much. 

Sir A. Well, your ſervant, Mr. Elwood l have 
a little buſineſs calls me away juſt now; but when- 
ever you have a ſpare moment, and can give me a 
call, I ſhall be glad to ſee you—Your ſervant, Mr. 
Elwood. Exit. 
Eu. I could laugh now, if my indignation were 
not predominant.— Vain, empty, heartleſs man !— 
But ſince he was not worth my friendſhip, I am 
glad 1 know him for what he really is. | 


Re-enter Stanley. 


Stan. [ Aſide] So, there is but half an hour's work 
to complete the writings entirely—T beg your par- 
don, my good friend, for detaining you Now, if 

ou pleaſe, I'll tell you what this matter is, I want 
your advice upon. | 

Elw. Name the thing, and Pll give you honeſtly 
my opinion on it. Filet 

Stan. Honeſtly !—Ay, that's the point—Will 
you promiſe to tell me really what you think? 
not to flatter me? 

Elw. You may depend upon it. 

Stan. For my part I think when one's opinion 
is aſked, nothing can be more wrong and un- 
friendly than to mince matters, and not ſpeak one's 
mind frankly on the ſubjeR. 

" Ekv. I am quite of your opinion. 

Stan. And no people in my mind are fo ridicu- 
lous as thoſe who expect to be dealt with in a polite 
circumſpect manner, and to have. their friends fall 
in with all their idle. foibles and prejudices, 

Elke. Abſurd to the laſt degree 


**. Stan. 
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Stan. And you promiſe me then, my dear 
friend; that you will not flatter me in the ſmalleſt 
degree ? | | Bs 
Elo. I will not But let me hear what this mat- 
ter 1s. | 
Stan. You ſhall—but remember your promiſe 
It is that I have thoughts of marrying!—Now, are 
you of opinion that I ought to take ſuch a ſtep ? 
Elw. Thoughts of - marrying! You have 
thoughts of marrying ? * 
Stan. Yes! is there any thing very extraordinary 
LEAs) cg en ered - 
 Elw. And you wiſh to have my opinion whether 
you ought to venture on a wife or not ? 


Stan. Juſt ſo. e OI Y 

Elw. Well, —firſt give me leave to aſk you a 
queſtion—How old are you ? 

Stan. How old am 1?” ; 
Elio. Ay, what may be your age at preſent ? 

Stan. Age !—l am in very good health. 

Ely. I don't diſpute it—Bur pray anſwer my 
queſtion. 

Stan. What may be my age, ſay you ?—I vow 
I don't rightly know. | 

Elio. What, man? not know your own age? 

Stan. Not exactly But what has that to do 
with the matter in queſtion ? | 

El. In my mind a great deal—How old were 
you when my father and' you were firſt ac- 
quainted ? 117 | | 

Stan. Your father|—Lord, what are you think- 
ing of ?—Irt's true, your father and I were friends 
and companions, but we were not of the ſame 
ſtanding at all—He was a dozen years older, 
than J. 266 fe | | 

El-. No matter—Anſwer to what I aſk you. 

Stan, Why, about—about five and twenty— 
yes, juſt five and twenty. 
| Cc Elev. 
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Elw. Oh, you remember that, it ſeems.— Well, 
fome time after, you inherited a confiderable 
eſtate. | 
Stan. From an old uncle—Yes, about eight 
years afterwards. | | 
Ew. Then I think I recollect hearing my father 
ſay, you went out of the kingdom. | 
Stan. It's true.—I took a very agreeable tour, 
and ſtayed abroad, I think, fix whole years. 
Elw. Then you ſpent ſome time with my father 
in Wales. 
Stan, And he ſome time with me in Oxford- 
fire — Between both ſomewhat more than five 
ears. | 
g Elw. And it can't be leſs ſince you return'd 
hit her, and reſided conſtantly in London, than 
Stan. Seventeen Ay, — ſeventeen years laſt 
ſummer But what a 
Elw. Oh, is it ſo? —Five and twenty when you 
and my father came firſt acquainted—Eight years 
from that time till you came to your eſtate, thirty- 
three Six years abroad, thirty- nine Five be- 
tween Wales and Oxfordſhire, forty-four—and 
Seventeen ſince your return to London the com- 
Putation's not very difficult. — So, my good friend, 
it ſeems, that, by your own account, you are now 
full one and ſixty. | 
Stan. One and ſixty—it's impoſſible—it can't 
be. 5 
Elw. Nay, I go by your own reckoning, and 
what can be fairer ? Now I am not fond of giving 
advice; but ſince you preſs me ſo hard to do it, I will 
tell you fairly, that at your age I think you cannot 
do a more imprudent thing than marry— Wedlock 
may; I am -convinced, prove a moſt happy ſtate 
when enter'd upon early; but, if a perſon who has 
never thought of it before, comes to have the leaſt 
idea of it at your time of life, he ſhould put it * 
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of his head as faſt as poſſible; for all the world is 
agreed that nothing is likely to make him half ſo 


wretched, nor half ſo ridiculous, 
Stan. Well, Mr. Elwood, you have told me 


| your mind, and now I'll tell you a piece of mine. 


his marriage is a thing that's not only reſolv d 
upon, but fix'd; fix'd, Mr. Elwood; I know I 
ſhan't make myſelf in the leaſt ridiculous by it, 
and all you can ſay to diſſuade me from it, won's 
ſignify a pin's point. a | 
Eko. Oh! the thing is abſolutely determin'd 
then ? 
Stan. It is—the writings are drawn; the wed- 
ding will be celebrated in a few days; I am fond 
of the girl, I have obtained the conſent of her 
friends; my own word is paſt; and nothing can 
or ſhall prevent my carrying my delign into exe- 
cution. . ON 

Ekv. Oh! is that the caſe ?=Why, it's a dif- 
ferent ſort of an affair entirely from what I took i 
to be. | ö 

Stan. Entirely I knew you would ſay fo when 
you had rightly conſidered the matter What! 
to think of altering a fix'd intention No, no.— 
Jam quite clear I am doing right; — Don't you 
think ſo? | ALE. 

Ew. Certainly. —You are doing perfectly 
right, | 

Stan. I proteſt I am heartily glad to hear you 
ſay ſo.—To be ſure I am not quite ſo young as [ 
was at five and twenty—But what then ?—TI am 
very hearty, more .vigorous than half the flaſhy 
ſtriplings of the time. l | 
Eke. I don't doubt it. Why, you are but juſt 
in your ſtrength, in your prime. * 

Stan. No more. 
El. Beſides, age, after all, is a matter of no 
conlequence, in a 1 affair particularly, — 

| 2 If 
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If you are hale and well, you are young in effect, 
notwithſtanding what any impertinent tell-tale 
pariſh regiſters may vouch to the contrary.” 

Stan. And you are of opinion, then, I cannot do 
better than marry ? 

Eky. Moſt certainly—Marry as quick as pol. 
ſible.— If it ſhould be neceſſary to conſider the 
point more maturely, you'll have full leiſure 
enough to do that afterwards. 

Stan. I thank you, my dear boy—1 thank you. 
It's a great happinels to have a ſincere friend to 
adviſe with in one's affairs. —]I ſhall aſk your advice 
often and often on what I do, depend upon it 
And whenever it happens, will you. promiſe to give 
me your thoughts in the ſame undiiguiſed manner 
as* you have dope on this occaſion? I love that 
people ſhould be free, plain, and open with me. 

Elw. | ſee you doz nothing can be more evi- 
dent. 

Stan. I'll introduce you to the lady, that you 
| may be preſent at the ceremony. Her mother 
and ſhe lodge at a'Mr. Wilkinſon's in Pall Mall— 
Come there in half an hour Vou need aſk only 
for me, for I ſhall undoubred]y be there: I am 
jmpatient to ſee her; it's above twelve hours ſince 
] parted from her laſt.— Well, you'll come ? ? 
Elio. I ſhall—ln the mean time PII make en- 
quiry afier my Fanny—Your ſeryant. 
| [Exit Elwood. 

Stan. Be exact This marriage ſcheme I am 
upon, promiſes fair to prove happy, for every body 
I mention it to, ſeems pleaſed, and ſmiles at it.— 
Let me ſee now how to manage the œconomy of the 
affair—T'}} have every thing private, extremely pri- 
yate—W hen the ceremony in church is over, home 
we go ſnug to my houſe No entertainment No 
company tobe invited. Then, as to our manner of 
Ying, It ſhall be yery quiet and retired, without cards, 
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equipage, or any of the long train * expenſive 
follies that the faſhionable world give in to But 
who have we here? Upon my life, my intended 
bride, Miſs Melville -A gentleman with her! 
Sir Andrew, her brother, I dare ſay t—he WAS ex- 
OY in town a laſt _ | 


Enter Sir Andrew, and Miſs Melville. 


- Miſs. Your ſervant, Mr. Stanley — My brother, 
Sir Mr. Stanley, Sir Andrew. [She introduces the 
gentlemen to each ather—T hey ſalute.] 

Sir A. So, that Miſs Melville is the perſon your 
choice has fallen upon, Eh! 

- Miſs. This is the gentleman my mother ms 

ſpeaking to you abour. 
Sir A. That Lady Melville was ſpeaking to 4 4 
about Ay; ſo I mean — Sir, I have the honour 
to kiſs your hands Lady Melville informs me 
that ſhe. deſigns you for this young lady's huſband 
Is the caſe ſo, Sir ? | 

Stan. 1 am happy in having obtained ſuch a 
promile, Sir. 

Sir A. I underſtand ſuch a negociation has been 
on foot—It's an affair in which I have not been 
conſulted—My views for her, I confeſs, were dif- 
ferent—Sir Donald M. Cloud, a gentleman of the 
beſt blood in the North but it's no matter Her 
mother, it ſeems, has made her election She 
acquieſces; - they pleaſe nnn I am 
ſatisfied. 

- Stan. [Ajide.] A very proud. man this bey 
muſt be of a great family. 

Sir A. Well, Sir, the wedding is to be on a near 
day, 1 chink— Where are we to have the fiddles, 
pray 7 Where are we to dine and to dance? 


Stau. 
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Stan. Dine—dance—and fiddles—I—1- know 
of no fiddles—I ſhall take the lady toto my 
own houſe here in town, 5 
Miß. Your houſe in town I— Well! —I obey 
Your will muſt be a law—But the fddlcs are 
eſſential; ſo I have had them beſpoke, and moſt of 
the company is already invited Not above 
twenty couple—Yowll add as many of your own 
friends as you think proper :—perhaps all together 
may make thirty couple—You have a room large 
enough to hold thirty couple, I ſuppoſe, Mr. 
Stanley—if not, we can make two ſets, 
Stan. Fiddles engag'd !—thirty couple two 
ſets !—hum ! | 

Sir A. Ay, at your own choice be it how t 
diſpoſe of them. My ſiſter, Mr. —— What's 
the gentleman's name ?—1I forget. 

Miſs. Stanley. | 
Sir A. Stanley, —Ay;—But what?—plain Stan- 
ley—without any addition? 13 

Stan. Addition No, I have no additions 
but 1 have that ean purchaſe additions, if I coveted 
them. | 
Sir A. Purchaſe! —purchaſe anceſtry !—purchaſe 
blood !—purchaſe a pure, regular, uninterrupted 
deſcent (ſuch as this lady and I can boaſt of) from 
Robert Bruce, who wore the crown of Scotland, 
Sir ?—[I don't underſtand you—purchaſe indeed! 

Mn. You are too warm, brother. 

Stan. Sir, it's granted—it's all granted !—[ 
make no ſort of queſtion of what you have ad- 
vaneed, and meant no offence, by what eſcap'd me, 
I aſſure you. '1 
Sir A. Offence No Tou could not mean 
offence. I accept your excuſes - but Miſter— 
What I was going to ſay was, that I take it for 
granted that you are acquainted with the ſmalneſs 
of my ſiſter's fortune - not above a thouſand 

pounds 
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pounds — nothing in a manner But at the ſame 
time you know her birth, and the ſtile in which ſhe 
has been educated—You will maintain her in the 
ſame ſtile of courſe, Sir. 
Miſs. Oh! certainly brother !—But Mr. Stan- 
ley will not find it difficult to gratify me: I am 
exceedingly reaſonable in my way of living, and 
moderate in my pleaſures, exceedingly ſo. 
Stan. Ay, Miſs Melville; you have too much 
good ſenſe to give into the idle faſhionable abſurdi 
ties—l dare ſay, now, that a retired quiet way of 
living is rather: TY 
Miſs. Oh! exactly what I would chuſe—A poſt 
chaiſe and four for the country, and a chariot and 
pair for town, would be the height of my ambi- 
tion—with no great number of ſeryants—ten or a 
dozen only of each ſex.— As to public places -a 
play once a week, a few ridottos, each new opera 
three or four times, a peep at Almack's and Soho, 
about half a dozen nights each in the ſeaſon, and 
a maſk'd ball—would quite content me. 
Stan. Would quite content you? But, really— 
Miſs. Quite, upon my honour—Then, as to 
ſeeing a profuſion of company, there is nothing I 
deteſt more—A rout once or twice 'a week, and a 
dozen friends to dinner or ſupper two or three of 
the remaining days, is all I ſhould ever deſire, 
Sir A. Nothing can be more moderate. 
Stan. Moderate | | 
Sir A. Moderate to a degtee—Well, we are 
going in— Will you give us your company? 5 
Stan. I ſhall follow you, Sir—I am not very 
| Well, and a turn or two will do me more good. 
Miſs. T have given him ſomething to think of. 
[Ex. Miſs and Sir Andrew. 
Stan. Hum ! let me conſider a little what I am 
about here Upon reflection, this appears but a 
very fooliſh piece of buſineſs—Ler me ſee - To 
— 6 break 
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break it off entirely—But then the girl's. hand- 
ſome—very handſome—I ſhould like the wife, 
though I object to the appendages Better conſult 
my friends, before I proceed any further, | 


Enter Elwood. 


Elw. Well met again! — The perſon I wanted to 
ſee is from home—ſo here was I coming to wait 
the time of your appointment—I long to ſee this 
Dulcinea of your's—Come, bring me to her. 

Stan. There's time enough, we need not be in a 
hurry. | 

' Elw. Time enough!—You gave me ſo ſtrict a 
charge to make no delay, that I thought 

Stan. Oh! it's a matter of little moment—it 
does not ſignify much if we ſhouldn't go at all. 

Elw. Doesn't it? I thought you ſeem' d eager 
to ſee her? 

Stan. Why, yes—Eager ?—yes, yes—Weell go 

to be ſure—l believe it's beſt. | 
Ew. Nay, as you pleaſe—But I had like to 
have forgot—I ſaw at a jeweller's, as I paſs'd by, 
the charmingeſt pair of diamond ear-rmgs—They 
would be a moſt elegant preſent for your intended 
bride; and upon my word the man offer'd them 
very reaſonable, He aſk'd no more than 

Stan. It does not ſignify—Ir'l keep cool. 

Ekv. Keep cool !—why, you ſeem ſtrangely 
indifferent about this matter, in compariſon to 
what you were when I left you, juſt now. 

Stan. Why, to tell you the truth, I have con- 
ſider'd of it with a good deal more attention ſince 
I think wedlock is a very precarious ſtate. 

Ew. You do. | 

Stan. I do, indeed—A ſtate full of cares too, 
and of uneaſineſſes of every kind—Houſe-keep- 
ing children — ſervants—viſitors - entertainments 

| —the 
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the fancies of a woman to hamour—lr's not 
the thing, Elwood. | ar 
Ew. And yet you ſaid juſt now, that you were 
ſure you were perfectly right in determining to 
matry, quite certain—quite clear in that. point. 

| Stan. t am not ſo clear in it now—Nurles ſcold- 
ing, maids quarrelling, children ſqualling, a wife 
in fits, and one's whole houſe turn'd topſy turvy ! It's 
enough to ſet one mad to think of it!—And all this 
might happen, Elwood. _ . ' +. -- 
Elw. Why all that you have been ſaying is 
within the circle of poſſibilities to be ſure but 
how came you not to conſider the thing in this 
light before ? | Ey 
Stan. I don't know—lI was bewitch'd—and I 
am bewitch'd till I think ; for I like the girl ex- 
tremely well—But all theſe apprehenſions ſo ſtag- 
ger me For Heaven's ſake adviſe me what to do. 
Elw. I thank you: I am curd of giving ad- 
vice But you need be at no loſs—For one who 
gives you advice when you chuſe to require it; there 
are twenty who will moſt kindly beſtow it on you, 
without ever being aſked—Your ſervant—I'll go 
and purſue my enquiry When I fee you next, I 
hope to find you reſolved one way or other. | 
: ' Ment MDT E945 Exit. 
Stan. I hope ſo too At preſent I am at a cruel 
loſs indeed Let me ſee! How was it? Houſe in 
town, houſe in the country! a ſet of horſes! a 
regiment of ſervants II ſhall be eat up, devoured! 
Then every public place - plays, operas, Cornely's, 
Almack's, Pantheon, ridottos, and maſk'd balls! 
A crown at one place, half a guinea at a ſecond, 
and a large ſubſcription at a third Then clothes 
to appear in, dinners, ſuppers, routs! I ſhan't 
know my own houſe again: every time I enter my 
doors I ſhall fancy myſelf in a tavern or at an 
| - aſſembly, 
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aſſembly. Oh! I have given myſelf a curſed deal to 
think of : and the more I think the more I am 
puzzled, whether it would be bt for me to 
marry, or to let it alone. 1 


F 


A C T II. 
SCENE, a Room in Lady Melville's Lodgings. 


Enter Stanley and a Servant. 


Stanley. 
[ay Melville not up yet, ſay you ?—and 
neither Sir Andrew. nor Miſs Melville at 
home ? 

Serv. Nö, Sir, they both went out juſt after 
breakfaſt. My maſter was call'd away about 
buſineſs, and my young lady is gone a ſhopping— 
but one or the other will be back ſoon, Sir. 

[ Exit. 

Stan. Gone a ſhopping !—Ay, that's another 
bleſſed circumſtance—What with mercers, mil- 
liners, perfumers, lacemen, jewellers, toytnen, and 
the reſt of the frivolous fraternity, a man may be 


ruined before he has time to turn himſelf about— 


Who is this coming up ſtairs? Sir Andrew!— 

No—Ir's old Tardy the lawyer, I proteſt—He 
has flipp'd the time when my mind was hot 
upon't, and now, I ſuppoſe, brings the writings, 


when I have nearly reaſon'd myſelf out of all 
OY” of the thing, | 


8 5 Enter 
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4 0 Enter Tardy. 


Tar. Your. moſt obedient, Mr. Stanley —Well! 
you have hurried and hurried me out of my life 
now I hope you'll be fatisfied—Here are the writings 
you were ſo impatient for—Let us run them over 
together, to ſee if there have been no errors com- 
mitted in the drawing of them'up. s 

Stan. We may do that at any time, Mr. Tardy 
There is no ocealion to be in the leaſt burry 
about it. | | 1 1 
Tar. Ah, now you ſpeak like a man of judg- 
ment, Mr. Stanley— It is a maxim with me, never 
to be in a hurry about any thing. , 

Stan. A wiſe reſolution. [ Aide. Why, as I 
am ſtill in ſome fort of ſuſpence, I think I can't do 
better, (ſince this old fellow is here) than to con- 
ſult him upon my affair: he doesn't want ſenſe, 
and has a good deal of experience—HI do it 
He'll clear up all my doubts, | 

Tar. Well, I'll. leave the writings with you, 


and bid you good- morning, Mr, Stanley. 


Stan. Stay one moment, good Mr. Tardy—1 
have a little affair to mention to you. - 
Tar. With all my heart, Sir; mention it. 

Stan. As you have drawn up theſe writings, Mr. 
Tardy, you cannot but know how matters ſtand 
between the young lady of this houſe and me. 
Tar. You mean the young lady whoſe mother 
rents theſe lodgings, namely, Miſs Melville. 
Stan. Certainly 1 do, — Who elſe ſhould I 
mean?; 

Tar. Nay, I know not -I can only give a ſort 
of a gueſs as to what you hint at. 

Stan. Indeed! — Well, I'll tell you then I have 
obtained the conſent of her friends (which af 

D 2 . courle 
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courſe includes hers) and have given them my 
"oo to mary her So far all is in a train. | 
Tar. It's very poſſible. 

Stan. Very poſſible! I tell you it is as I fay. 

_ Tar. I know nothing to the contrary. 

Stan. How ſhould you, when the thing is a 
fact? Now, ſhe is young, handſome, 3 and very vir- | 
tuouſly brought up, Mr. Tardy, | 

Tar. Irs not unlikely. | 

Stan. What do you mean by not unlikely! — 

I fay, ſhe is young, handſome, and virtuouſly 
brought up: now this Jaſt circumſtance made me 
think I ſhould have a chance of living quietly md 
retired with her. 

Tar. Vou might think ſo, 

Stan. I did think ſo—But I have ſince found 

her to be giddy and extravagant; ſo I am con- 
vinced that, on the contrary, ſhe would lead me 
into a good deal of expence. 

Tar. It's not impoſſible but you may ſuppoſe 
ſo. 

Stan, 1 tel you, I am convinced of it—T am as 
certain of it as that J am ſtanding here — I ſuppoſe I 
may be clear in that—You ſee me ſtanding here, 
don't you ? | 

Tar. I think ſo. 

Stan. You only think. ſo? | 

Tar. No more—lsn't every thing a matter of 
doubt ?—and in law hardly any thing is cer- 
tain—Oh, the glorious uncertainty of the law! 
Such things I could tell you, ſuch alibis made out, 
and ſuch proofs overthrown !—There was a caſe, 
(you'll find it in Strange's Reports, volume ill, 
120 517, Wilkins againſt Sanderſon ; it was in 
the ſecond of William and Mary—Wilkits— 

Stan. We'll hear it another time; at preſent, 


Mr, Tardy—— f 
| = 
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Fur. Nay, I aſk -pardon—T ſhould not have 
quoted the caſe but in evidence of what I advanced 
That there was nothing in law which would 
not admit of being controverted —— For inſtance 
NOW—JOU are in poſſeſſion of a very good eſtate 

in Oxfordſhire. 

Stan. 1 am, pd. have R theſe twenty 
years. 

Tar. wen, and you think, perhaps, that that 
eſtate's your own? | 

Stan. Yes, I am pretty date of it. 

Tar. And now, I am not—l don't Know. but 
zugt eſtate may belong to me. 

Stan. To yoo, Mr. Tardy? 

Tar. Tes, to me Were I to put you upon 
producing your titles, and proving your righe, 
there is a Polſbilt) that ĩt might appear to belong 
to me, 

Stan, The man's mad—Well, I'll not enter into 
any diſpute with you. The matter I wiſh to have 
your opinion on is this—You know that in law and 
in ſtrictneſs J am ſtill at * hberey to proceed further 
or not, as I-chuſe. 

Tar. Perhaps you may—perhaps you may not. 

Stan. What he devil!—1 am not married yet— 
am I? 

Tar. It's more chan l know. 

Stan. But I know to my comfort, * I am 
not. 

Far. It may be as you ſay. 

Stan. You'd ſet one mad Why you know it 
is—Are not thoſe writings yet unſigned ? - 

* ar. They may they may not—1 admit no- 
thing. 

Stan. Bleſs me — Well, III ſay nothing—that I 
have ſtill a choice, I know very well, ſo I don't 
alk you about that: but I would be glad to have 


your 


. 
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your advice whether it would be prudent in me ta 
marry or not. 

Tar. Whether it would be prudent in you to 
marry or not? | 

Stan. Yes, that's the hs * | 

Tar. There's much to be ſaid on both * 

Stan. That I know But what is your opinion? 
e you think it an adviſable ſtep, or do you 
not: 

Tar. The welt will prabably make: that . 
ear. 
5 Stan. What would, you adviſe ? 

Tar. It is a matter of a very doubtful nature. 
Stan. True But what reſolution would you 
have me take? I muſt determine myſelf one way 
or other. 

Tar. I do think you muſt. 

Stan, ( Eagerly ) Muſt do what? þ 

Tar. Determine yourſelf one 'way ar another. 

Stan. I believe you are jeſting What is it you 
mean? I aſk you whether Pu think I mal 1 
right to marry this young lady? 

Tar. That's according as it happens. 

Stan. Would I do better to think you, to break 
the thing off? 

Tar. According as it happens. | 
Stan. For Heaven's ſake give. me 'a rationa] | 
anſwer, I have a great inclination for the girl. 

Tar. That may be. 

Stan. But I'm afraid, that if I married her, 
might repent it, afterwards. 

Tar. The thing 1s not impoſble. 

Stan. in one word, what would you haye me 

? 
" Tar. Juſt what you pleaſe. _ 

Stan. Now what would {you 40 if you were in 


lace ? 
wy pl: Tar 
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Far. As it is not a point of law, nor ſuch a 
thing as one can lay before counſel, I really don't 
know. And ſo, Sir, I am your very humble ſer- 
vant. | | [ Exit, 
Stan. A ſcoundrel! Not one word that's poſi- 
tive to be got out of him!—after ſpending one's 
breath for half an hour together endeavouring to 
ſqueeze ſome ſort of an opinion out of him, one is 
juſt as wiſe as at firſt.— Well, I muſt een be con- 
tent to debate the matter with myſelf — What is to 
be done? —Paſſion cries out, go on; Wiſdom 


ſays, break off Which ſhall I liſten to?—In do- 


ing the thing there is great pleaſure and great 
bein letting it alone there is much ſafety but 
no ſmall diſappointment. —Diſappointment ?— 
Well! what then ? Will that diſappointment be a 
laſting misfortune ?—No, no, no I'll ſtick to the 
ſafeſt ſide. A mad dog one may ſhoot, a cat one 
may drown, but of all domeſtic animals, a wife is 
the moſt troubleſome, and the hardeſt to get rid 
of. ; 


Enter Elwood. 
Ekv. Ay, I gueſs'd I ſhou'd find you here 
Well !-—What have you determined upon ? 
Stan. I am fully reſolv'd againſt the thing. 
El. Seriouſly and poſitively ? 
Stan. Seriouſly and poſitively... - | 
Eky. Well, I proteſt it gives me a great deal of 
pleaſure to heat you ſay ſo. - | 
Stan. I ſee plainly I ſhould have been the. moſt 
miſerable man in the world. | ' 
' Ekv, Indeed there was a thouſand to one you 
would. | 
Stan. It cou'dn't fail—I am happy now I have 
taken my determination—But tell me what you 
have heard with reſpect to your affair. 


N E. 
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Elw. I come this inſtant from a lady who. is 
intimate with my Fanny, and who tells me ſhe is 
in town, but won't diſcloſe any more for the pre- 
ſent. She has engaged, however, to deliver her a 
letter from me. ＋ 1: \ 4 1 
Stan. Well, do you marry, if you are ſo diſpoſed 
For my part, I ſhall never entertain ſo much as 
a thought of it Crouching to all the whimfies of 
a creature who hasn't conceptions above dreſſing a 
doll, and yet would fain govern a man. "4h 

Elio. You ſeem to be out of humour with the 
wedded fate indec g.. 

Stan. Dragg'd about under her arm from one 
public place to another, as if for a ſhow, and kept 
always within the length of her apron-ftring, to - 
ſerve for a triumph over every other woman of her 
acquaintance, who has not yet had the good for- 
tune to pick up ſomebody to make a fool of. 

Eliw. You declaim like a pleader with a double 
fee. You might write a ſatire now that would 
have bitterneſs and ill- nature enough in it to run 
through a dozen editions. 

Stan. I ſay nothing but what's true—Is it not 
aſtoniſhing, Elwood, that a man of common ſenſe 
and reaſon, one who isn't quite an idiot, ſhould 
ever think of marrying ? ent 

Ely. When they do, they certainly conſider the 
matter in another light. | | 
Stan. It's prepoſterous and abſurd, conſidered in 
any light If ever I am ſo abandoned of grace as 
to marry, may all the plagues that have ever fallen 
on huſbands, from the beginning of time, be ac- 
cumulated, and light with double weight upon 
me | | 

Ely. So, ſo—vent your ſpleen—'twill eaſe you. 
I' run and fee if my friend has delivered my 
letter yet, or whether ſhe can give me any further 
- Intelligence—Are you ſtaying here? | 7 

ä ; | ; an, 


R 
Stan. Juſt waiting for the return of the lady, or 
df her brother, to Tilengaze my promiſe—W hen 
you have made your enquiry, you'll-find me in the 
park; or, if you are a very ſhort time, it is poſſible 
R ſtill be here. | 
El. Au revoir then. [ Exit. 
Stan. Marry !—No—1 - have got a little more 
wiſdotn—my eyes are open'd. — What filly. things 
men will do when they-are under the dominion of 
paſſion|—Here's my poor friend, Elwood, now, 
Juſt going to plunge himſelf voluntarily into the 
female net—won't take advice -A ſad thing to 
be obſtinate—lt will not be long before he repents 
having done what he is now ſo eager to compaſs— 
But here comes my young lady very opportunely 
Now for a few civil lies, and the buſineſs is diſ- 
patched. | | 


Enter Miſs Melville. 


Stan. Miſs Melville, your ſervant—T am come 
on an aukward errand to you, 

Miſs. You only banter—What may be this 
errand, Sir ? | 

Stan. Miſs. Melville, we men are ſtrange crea- 
tures—We talk for ever of the fickleneſs of your 
ſex; and, if the truth were own'd, we are tothe full 
as variable and inconſtant. 92 

Miſs. You pay our ſex a compliment, Mr. 
Stanley, but I am afraid not a ſincere one—l1s 
there no ſatire implied, Sir? 

Stan. Not at all, Miſs Melville—I mean pre- 
ciſely what I ſay, I aſſure you—We are the moſt 
capricious animals ;—change our minds twenty 
times in a day, 

Miſs. Why, really, I don't think we do it much 
oftener. IR 

Stan. An infirmity in our nature, which we are 
to be pitied for, Miſs Melville—Sometimes indeed, 
| | E adds 
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it's no matter of choice; —ſometimes untoward 

circumſtances - put it out of our power to do 

what would contribute moſt to our happineſs. 
| Miſs. [ Aſide.] Pray Heaven, I may gueſs right! 

So much for preface, Mr. Stanley—Now to the 

ſubject, if you pleaſe. 

Stan. I had flatter'd myſelf, madam—with—the 
hopes of—enjoying ;the—higheſt felicity—by poſ- 
ſeſſing your hand - but 

Miſs. ¶ Alde.] Fortunate beyond my hopes! 
Proceed, Sir. 

Stan. By poſſeſſing the hand of—ſo very ac- 
compliſhed a lady; but certain occurrences— 
certain unexpected and unhappy occurrences, 
madam, — have ſince fallen out, madam, which — 
which though they run counter to my moſt fa- 
vourite wiſhes—to my moſt favourite wiſhes, 
madam—yet muſt 
Miß. In Engliſh, you have changed our mind 
ſince we met half an hour ago in the par 

Stau. Madam, I—intreat you will not do me the 
injuſtice to imagine ſo—I—affure you, by all that 
is dear to me, that nothing but—the moſt in- 
vincible and moſt cruel neceſſity — 

Mi. 1 underſtand you ſufficiently, Sir—it is 
needleſs to enlarge upon the point —ſuffice it, that 
you could not do me a greater pleaſure than by 
thus declining, what, if you had not, I ſhould my- 
ſelf have broke off, — And, fo, Sir, I wiſh you a 
good morning. [Exit. 

Stan. Eh! How What, if I had not, ſhe 
would herſelf have broke off |—Rhodomontade |— 
Rhodomontade!—She's piqued—piqu'd to the 
foul—I ſee it—But women are wond'rous quick 
at turning off theſe ſort of diſappointments as if the 
refuſal came from themſelves—I am glad though, 
ſhe takes it in this high manner ;—her pride will 


prevent the affair's having any diſagreeable conſe- 
quences 
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vences— A 75 riddance!—a good riddance !— 
ut what do I ſtay here for ?—lIt's by no means 
e I ſhould meet Sir Andrew; there's 
no manner of occaſion for an interview with=— 


Curſe upon't, here he is—Unlucky !—plaguy un- 
lucky !—Bucl muſt make the beſt of it. 


Enter Sir Andrew Melville. 

Si A. Mr. Stanley, your moſt obedient I am 
much pleas'd at finding you here lt is the mark 
of impatience that is flattering to my ſiſter. 

Stan. ¶ Aſde.] Unfortunate! — Sir Andrew—1— 

Sir A. Indeed, to do the girl juſtice, your impa- 
tience.to conclude matters is but natural — She is 2 
young lady of 

Stan. Of infinite merit, moſt certainly—Bur, my 
dear Sir —— 

Sir A. I gueſs what you would ſay—You would 
tell me that the lawyer has put the finiſhing hand 

to the writings— I know it—l ſee them there. 

Stan. I beg your pardon, Sir, it's another thing. 

Sir A. Say no more, I am before-hand with you 
there too. You want, ſince every thing is in readi- 
neſs, to have a nearer day fix'd for the ceremony. 

Stan. [ Afide.] Very-cruel this—Dear Sir, if you 
will indulge me but while I ſpeak two or three 
words 

Sir A. kay twenty, 

Stan. Lady Melville, your mother, and yourſelf, 
Sir Andrew, have both done me great honour in 
accepting of my propoſals for your (i > ſiſter. 

Sir. A. Paſs that, Mr. Stanley; your happineſs, 

you ſaid, depended upon it, and we wou'dn't croſs 

you—You have your heart's content now, and 
I give you much joy of it. 

tan. You know, Sir, I—am not a—very 

| young man, and l fear Miſs Melville may 

E 2 not 
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not think that circumſtance—altogether leaf, 
ing one; ſo 

Sir A. Pardon me, Sir, from the firſt your age 
was no objection—It is written to be ſure in very 
legible characters in your face; but for that very 
reaſon, as it never was any ſecret to my liſter, fo it 
can be no cauſe of complaint now. 

Stan. I have a peeviſhneſs—an—an oddity in 
my temper, that 1 fear would be—inſuppoctable 
to a wife, It might—create an averſion in her, 
which 

Sir 4. Not at all. She has too much com- 
plaiſance, and too ſtrict notions of propriety to 

Stan. Then, Sir, my health—l find ir but ſo, ſo. 
I am greatly apprehenſive, her affection may cool 
when ſhe ſees her time taken up in nurſe-tending a 
ſickly man. 

Sir A. Oh, her ſenſe of duty will turn all ſuch 
pain into pleaſure. 

Stan. Will nothing, norung do? [Aide] —— 
Well, Sir, ſhall I ſpeak ſincerely to you? —I would 
not have you beſtow your ſiſter on me. | 
Sir A. Do you jeſt, Sir ?—You don't know Sir 
Andrew Melville, Sir; when once my word is paſt, 
J had rather die than not ſtand to it. | 

Stan. But, my dear Sir, I wave it—I wave jt 
freely—T releaſe you from all obligation of oe 
ſort. 

Sir A. Sir, I am bound by my 


ſacred honour. Her mother has conſe your 
offer, I have paſs'd my word alſo; an con- 
firm my promiſe that you ſhall marr ſter, in 
ſpite of any who may claim pre $ to her 
hand Were there a ſcore of ſuitors each one 
of the number a duke, ſtill you ſno have her 


Give me your hand, Mr. Stanley Ham a man of 
my word, I ſay you ſhall have her. 
Cd, | Stau 
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Stan. This man ſticks like bird-lime. [ Aid: 
Sir, Jam ſorry you force me to it; but ſince I 
cannot make you underſtand me otherwiſe, I muſt 
tell you in ſo many words that I have chang d my : 
mind, and am now determined not to marry. 

Sir A. Lou have chang*d your mind, and are 
now determined not to marry ? 

Stan. Fuſt-fo—Something has happen'd which 
puts it out of my power to alter my condition at 
preſent. I hope you are not offended, Sir, at my 
change in my tentiments ?' ' | 
Sir A. Offended !—by no means, Sir—you are 
perfectly free to act as you pleaſe; I ſhould be 
loth to put the leaſt conſtraint on you. [ Extt. 

Stan. Hum !—very- reaſonable indeed] an ex- 
ceeding mild, civil, conſiderate gentleman I pro- 
reſt 1 did not think I ſhould get ſo eaſily out of 
this dilemma—I am a fortunate man — What an 
eſcape have I had! Well, now Þ have got out of 
this danger, if ever I think again of wedlock; may 
the ceremony be my , and the —_—— 

bed my grave | 


ane Sir Pn Nas Melville. 


Eh! what's the meaning of this? return'd! 
He has not chang'd his mind, I hope I muſt 
ſpeak him as fair as I can — Sir Andrew, I 
aſſure you, I am molt ſincerely ſorry to have been 
under a neceſſity of declining the very high ho- 
nour I had propoſed to myſelf. 
| 677 A. Oh, Sir, there's no harm, no harm in he 
wor 


Stan. It gives me vaſt Concern, . upon my 
honour. 


Sir A. You need make no apology, Sir;—you 

have a right to act juſt as you pleaſe. 

Stan. 1 am happy to find, Sir, that you ſee 
4 the 
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the thing in ſo rational a light and I wiſh you a 
very. good morning, Sir. (Offering #0 go. 
Sir A. One moment, good Sir Will you give 
E the trouble to chuſe one of theſe wo 
words. (Offering two ſwords to Stanley.) 

Stan; I to chuſe one of thoſe two 1 

Sir A. Yes, Sir Pray be ſo kind as to ſee 

which you like deſt—Take whichever you your, 
Su. 5 
Finn. Retreatingy ad the. þ on Sir, — ad 
Foes t underſtand what you mean—I—I wiſh you 
a good morning. (Offers to go. 
Sir A. (Keeping between Stanley and the door.) 
Sir, beg ten thouſand pardons, I ſee vou are 
going to the door to bolt it, that we mayn't be 
broke in upon— I'll ſave you the trouble, Sir. 
(Bolts and ſtands before the door.) Now, Sr 
(Offers Stanley the ſwords, ) 

Stan. Sir; what is it you mean? 

Sir A. My dear Sir, no more than this—It i is 
-your: pleafure to refuſe my ſiſter's hand, after you 
have aſked it, and it's having been promis d- 80 
you. Nov, upon the ſtrength of that refuſal, Sir, 
I muſt beg of you to do me the favour to permit 
me to have the felicity of cutting a throat with 
ou. 

Stan. Sir, I—I—defire no ſuch felicity—I— 
have no throat to cut. | 

Sir A. There are people, Sir, who would make 
a noiſe about ſuch a matter as this, and, affront 
.you—Bur it's not my way; I love peace and 
1 | 

San. Peace and quietneſs !— 

Sir A. I do, Sir—you ſee it—T beg you will 
give yourſelf the trouble to chuſe 6 Le hits 
your fancy moſt. 

Stan. Sir, I don't fancy cither— deſire to be 
; excuſed, 
Sir A. 
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Sir A. Come, come, Mr. Stanley—Do what 
you ought to do; don't ſuffer yourſelf to be 
reſs*d any longer. Act as becomes a man of 
Faber ome, chuſe—pleaſe yourſelf. Ofrring 


the ſwords.,) 
Stan, 1 have no inclination to pleaſe myſelf in 


that way, Sir. 

Sir A. Excuſe me, Sir—It's poſſible" I may 
miſunderſtand you. Perhaps you have alter'd 
your mind, and mean to accept the honour of my 
ſiſter's hand. 

Stan. You miſtake, Sir, 1 do not—I—T—wiſh 

you a good Iris ( Endeavouring to get round 
L the door.) 

Sir A. Oh, I aſk your pardon—You chuſe this 
method of deciding the matter—Here then, Sir— 
(Offers Stanley the ſwords again.) 

Stan. Hold, Sir !—hold!—I do reſolve; i do 
reſolve—I'Il W the lady, Sir—Pl! marry the 
lady. 

Sir A. I am extremely happy to find, Sir, that at 
length you conſider the matter in ſo rational a 
light—I love peace and quietneſs ; and beſides, I 1 
proteſt to you, Mr. Stanley, I have fo much 
eſteem for you, that it would have given me great 
pain to have been under the neceſſity of killing 

ou, 
7 Stan. Sir—you—you are vaſtly kind ;—and— 
Lam very much obliged to you. 

Sir A. Oh fye, Sir,—no obligation at all 
Well then, I'll ſtep in to my mother and lifter, 
and let them know that you are come to pur 'the 
finiſhing hand to this affair. | [ Exit, 

Stan. So I am to be married at laſt !—Eh? 
after the reſolution, the ſolemn fix'd reſolution 1 
had taken, and the ſtrong reaſons I had for em- 
bracing that reſolution [—T1 not think 'I not 
think about it— What muſt be, muſt be, | 

Enter 
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Ente, Elwood. 1 
. El. Here ftill !—let me tell you how I have 
Tped—My letter has been deliver'd, my dear 
friend ;—my letter has been deliver'd; and my 
ſweet kind good genius, who took the charge of 
it, tells me, I may expect an anſwer in a few 
hours—in a few hours, Stanley—What!—you 
ſand motionleſs like a ſtatue, and ſeem not to 
hear me. | 
Stan. I do hear you. | 
Ew. Well, and why don't you take part in my 
happineſs ? Why don't you wiſh me joy? 
Stan. I do wiſh you joy. | 
Ekv. Oh, I aſk pardon—]I recolle& now that 
you have forſworn marriage, and ſo I ſuppoſe 
you hate the very mention of any thing that tends 
that way. | 
Stan. ] don't like it much indeed—but | 
Eky. Well, you have diſengaged your promiſe, 
and are now your own man again—But though 
ou have quarrelled with matrimony yourſelf, I 
; Les if I bring this affair to bear, you'll not re- 
fuſe to be preſent at my wedding, * 
Stan. I am afraid you will be at mine firſt. 
El. Afraid I'll be at yours firſt hat do 
you mean? | | 
Stan. I hope you will, I mean—I—I—I—have 
chang'd my mind, Elwood. | 
Elw. You are not ſerious ? 
Stan. Too ſerious Quite ſerious, I mean—Quite 
ſerious, depend upon it. | 
Eky. And after ſeeming ſo fully reſolv'd againſt 
it, you are now determined to marry ? | 
Stan. Why—yes—There is a fate in it, I think 
I ſhall be married I ſuppoſe before night; and 
may 


— 
c „ 


may I periſh, if a quarter of an haur ago it was 
not the furtheſt thing in the world from my in- 
tention. 

Ew. And whence comes ſo very ſudden a 
change in your determination? No conſtraint—' 
no compulſion, ſure 
Stan. Compulfion What do you mean? 
my own free choice certainly. Look ye, Sir, every 
gentleman is free to act as is moſt agreeable to 
him; but the whole matter is, that you muſt 
marry my ſiſter, or be ſo kind as to 

Elw. What is it you mean? -I don't under- 
ſtand you. You are ruffled, I ſee - Will you try 
to compoſe yourſelf, and let me aſk you what ir 
is that can induce you to change your mind fo 
ſuddenly ? 

Stan. Aſk me no queſtions, dear Elwood -I am 
a miſerable man !—a—a—[ mean I—am exceed- 
ingly happy—exceedingly happy—never happier 
in my life—That's all, my dear Elwood—that's 
all—And ſo, good morrow to you. (Leading El- 
wood toward the door.) | | 

Elw. You are not yourſclf—Something is the, 
matter with you I lee plainly—PII not leave you 
I ſhall not aſk you to tell me any thing, but PII 
ſay with you till you recover yourſelf, and can 
talk reaſonably; and then, if | find you have been 
in the leaſt ill uſed, by all that's fair and honeſt, 
I'll fee reparation made to you. | 

Stan. Hark !—I hear ſomebody coming—Do, 
pray, ſtep down the back ſtairs—1 beg of you do 
( Endeavouring to lead Elwood out.) 

Elw. I tell you III not leave you—I do not 
know who theſe people are that you are got 
amongſt, and Il not leave you, let who will 
come. | 
Stan. Well, ſtep into the next room then Out 


of ſight, for Heaven's ſake. 
F Elw. 
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Ele. With all my heart—So I am at hand in 
| _ you want my aſſiſtance, -I care not for the 
re A » 7 
Stan. There !—get you in—get you in [Puts 
Elwood out.] I am glad I have lodg'd him out 
of ſight—If this fighting baronet had found him 
here, I don't know what might have been the con- 
ſequence. The anxieties of friendſhip are a ſuf · 
ficient tax upon it; we ſhould ſpare it the dangers 
which it would generouſly ruſh upon. 


Re-enter Sir Andrew with Miſs Melville, 


Miſs. J proteſt I can hardly give credit to it. 

Sir A. My dear, I tell yow it is as I ſay: Mr. 
Stanley is eager to put the laſt hand to this affair, 
and is come now purpoſely to expedite and put ir 
out of all doubt or ſuſpence. 

| Miſs. 1 underſtood quite the reverſe from Mr. 
Stanley himſelFf. | 1 

Ehkv. ¶Liſtening] That voice My Fanny !— 
Sir Andrew! What is all this? | | 
Miſs. Speak, Mr. Stanley—did not you tell me 
that certain occurrences had fallen our, which put 
invincible obſtacles in the way of our union ? 
Stan. I did. 

Sir A. Anſwer me, Mr. Stanley, did not you 
tell me this moment that you were deſirous of 
marrying this lady ? 

Stan. I did. | a | 
Miſs. Did not you formally and poſitively diſ- 
engage your word to me? 

Stan. I did. 

Sir A. Did not you in expreſs words tell me 
that you were ready, and wiſh'd to conclude 


matters? 


Mi. 
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Miſs. And pray what am I to underſtand by 
this, Sir? Kh | | 

Sir A. And pray what am I to underſtand by 
it? Look ye, Sir ; 

Stan. Sir, I ſay as I ſaid before—I'Il marry the 
lady. | 

95 A. [To Miſs.] You ſee—You aſpire to the 
honour of an union with this lady, Sir ? 

Stan. I do, Sir. 

Sir A. Well, Sir, your deſires ſhall be complied 
with; my ſiſter is ſo partial to you, that I can an- 
ſwer for her. | 

Elw. [ Afide.] Heavens! She won't ſure. 

Miſs. Don't anſwer for your ſiſter, Sir Andrew 
You might happen to be miſtaken. 

Sir A. How! what is it you would be at? 

Miſs. This—Lady Melville, has all along been 
ſo eager for this match, becauſe of its being ad- 
vantageous in a pecuniary view; and (though you 
ſeem'd to light it) you were likewiſe ſo ſtrenuous 
for it on the ſame account, that I was quite borne 
down-between you, and could not point-blank 
oppoſe the deſign, though, from the firſt, I was 
ſecretly and poſitively determined againſt it. | 

Sir 4. Eh! this is new matter. 

Stan. Very conſolatory for me though. [ Afide(} 

Miſs. Determined never to marry Mr. Stanley, 
I did all in my power to make a refuſal, if poſſible, 
come from his ſide; and even within this hour 
thought I had alarm'd his fears ſo ſtrongly for the 
expence I ſhould bring on him, that he would 
undoubtedly break the matter off. 

Stan. And was it all mere deſign? 

Miſs, Merely. | | 

Stan. New matter indeed !—1 fear I have been 
too haſty. [ Alide.] 

Sir A. But what view, what meaning could you 

6 ö have? 


s vwarm heart ſtill beats in my breaſt on which no 
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have? To what end flight this eligible propofal ? 
and ſuch a number of other excellent offers? 
Miß. To keep my hand for the only man who 
ever touch'd, or ever merited my heart—Mr. El- 
wood, ; ohm 

_ -Etw. | Aſide.] Generous creature | 

San. Elwood !—Elwood!—New matter ſtill. 

Sir A. Elwood !—A beggar! 

- Miſs. Elwood your companion, your old ſchool- 
fellow, your friend, brother! | 

Sir A. Child, you're mad—He's return'd home 
without a ſhilling. 

Miß. I know it Here's a letter was given me 
Juſt now, wherein he informs me fo himſelf. 
Stan. | Aſide.] Elwood a beggar -I recolle& 
now—Read the letter—read it, ma'am—this 

ens. | 

Ew. \ Afide.] Now for it. 

Miſs. | Reads.] * This will inform you that I 
« am return'd ſafe; —but Fortune has frown'd on 
4 me If your ſentiments are in the leaſt altered, 
« anſwer me not: I ſhall in that caſe go back a 
« voluntary exile, but never blame or upbraid 
« you—lTIt your affection is ſtill unimpaired, a 
« time or diſtance ſhall ever make any impreſſion.” 
And am I to blame to love him ? or ſhould I not 
rather be the vileſt of creatures, if, deſtitute as he 
is, I did not reſolve to ſhare an equal fate with 
him, and ſtrive to repair (if poſſible) the dif- 
appointments he has ſuſtained from adverſe For- 
tune? 

Elw. [Coming up from behind.) Thou dear, dear 
creature !—all that's good and excellent in woman! 
— how ſhall I—how can I thank you? 

Miſs. Elwood here! — This is wrong, my dear 
Elwood !—you'll overpower my weak fpirits— . 
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before us To put your friendihip to the 
and give my dear Fanny an, opportunity, of d 
playing the noble diſintereſt of her affection, 


I deceived you both with a falle account of my 


ſucceſs—She has juſtified my confidence; What 


effect it has had on you, knock at your breaſt, Ar 
Andrew, and ſomething within will inform you. 

Sir A. How ?—a falſe account 

Miſs. And could you doubt me, Elwood ? 
Ew. Never an inſtant But I foreſaw the plea- 
ſure I ſhould purchaſe by this little deceit, and that 
with reſpe& to you was my motive not any ſuſ- 
pom of your truth and conſtancy I have brought 

ome between twenty and thirty thouſand pounds 

on which we may (I think) venture together wit 
the ſanction even of Prudence itſelf. 

Sir A. Whimſical, as I live !—But—a—a— 
what the devil, Elwood !—do you expect that 


that—that people ſhould gueſs theſe things? 


I cou'dn't conjure—No mortal can have a greater 
regard for you than I have—no mortal—Command 
me in any thing you will—any thing you will, El 
wood But —a—a—hadn't we beſt go in, ſiſter, 
and and —acquaint your mother, Lady Melville, 
with theſe matters? ; 

7 4 b | Undoubtedly, 
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Elw. No, Sir Andrew, a brighter proſpect is 
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Stan. All this new matter will be a ſurpriſe upon 
her; for ſhe looked on my affair as concluded—So 
did T indeed in a manner myſelf, Though I ſhould 
like fo excellent a creature ſhould fall ro my own 
lot, yet methinks I am ſtill more delighted at my 
friend's happineſs in obtaining her Well! I wiſh 
you joy—I wiſh you both much joy; and at the 
ſame time that you receive my congratulations, 
accept my thanks, Elwood! for I am now con- 
vinced that a match between the ages of ſixty and 
. twenty-four is the parent of elopement and di- 
vorce; and that in ſuch caſes, the eccleſiaſtical 
ceremonies begun in the church will probably be 


concluded in Doctors Commons. 
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